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on your flowers, 
trees and shrubs effi- 
ciently, safely, 
economically with 


Wiksous 
O. K. 
PLANT SPRAY 


No fuss, no bother—nothing 
to mix, stir or strain. Simply 
dilute with water. Doesn’t 
burn or discolor foliage. Easy 
to use, effective in results— 
economical because it is effi- 
cient. 

For over a quarter century 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
has been preserving the 
beauty of great estates as 
well as small gardens. Used 
and recommended by officers 
and members of the Garden 
Club of America. 


Sa 
NECTRIA CANKER 
on Boxwood, and for MIL- Nilson’s, 
DEW, BLACK SPOT and 
other common diseases of 
roses and other flowering 
plants, shrubs and evergreens, F J N f - 
we especially recommend 


ent. E- 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY wae orneuse 














Try It 


The best protective cov- 
ering yet discovered for 
TABLES and FLOORS 
at Flower Shows— 


Brownskin 


Resilient, moistureproof, 
waterproof, very tough 
and flexible. Used and 
highly recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 


Ask for Samples 
ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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GARDENIA PLANTS 


The New “Belmont” Plant Patent No. 
93. Send for descriptive circular and 
copy of agreement, 

170 Brighton Street Belmont, Mass, 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 
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, Garden Work for Late June 4 


Gra the annuals into earlier and heavier flowering by giving them all 
the water they need during dry weather. 


The June flowering of roses takes much of their strength away. Be 
sure to feed the plants now, preferably with liquid manure. Chemical 
fertilizers can be used successfully if the soil is moist. Water the fertilizer in. 


Be prepared to feed verbena plants when they begin to flower heavily. 
This will make them bloom freely and the blossoms will be of good size. 


Madonna lilies in bud or bloom can be transplanted at this time to 
give quick effects for June garden parties. Dig deeply around the lilies 
and move them with a large solid ball of earth. Some growers have lilies 
in pots which may be set out. 


Keep specimen trees in shape by cutting away suckers close to the 
stem, especially the ones that are sprouting along the main trunk. 

Many hardy chrysanthemums grow too tall and ieggy. It will make 
them more bushy to pinch out the tops at this time. Incidentally, there 
will be more flower stems. Keep chrysanthemums well watered. 

Vines are now growing rapidly. Keep them trained against their sup- 
ports. Wisterias in particular should not be allowed to twine around 
spouts and other fixtures to the house, for they are difficult to disengage 
later. 

It is advisable to snip off the tops of spindling bedding plants even 
though a few flowers are sacrificed. This practice will make the plants 
branch at the bottom so that they will better fill the bed. Keep them 
watered and fertilized to encourage quick growth. 

Tulips the foliage of which has died may be lifted, dried and stored 
if the bulbs are in the way. 

Tuberous-rooted begonias, which give beautifully colored flowers in 
the shady garden, should be planted out of pots now if this has not 
been done. The everblooming begonias in many tones of red and pink 
and which like bright sunlight, can still be set out from pots. They may be 
taken up and used as house plants next Fall. 

Attend to the staking of tall garden flowers diligently as the season 
advances. Delphiniums need support to keep them from being blown 
down. As Fall asters, boltonias, helianthus and cosmos grow, give them 
strong support. There are handy garden stakes available which obviate 


tying. 
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Quack grass, Canada thistle, bindweed, burdock, goldenrod and other | 


pestiferous weeds may be eradicated from grass lands and uncultivated 
parts of the grounds with sodium chlorate used in solution as a spray 
during the next month. As this material is inflammable, calcium chlorate 
is safer and it can be obtained under a proprietary name. Use one pound 
to one gallon of water. Thoroughly wet the foliage by spraying but do 
this carefully to destroy as little surrounding vegetation as possible. 

Pot-grown strawberries are best for setting out in the garden in 
August. Make your own plants by plunging three-inch pots filled with 
good soil under the runners now. 

It will do no harm to cabbages, which grow from the inside, to spray 
or dust the leaves with arsenate of lead to control the cabbage worms. 

Get rid of the asparagus beetles by spraying or dusting the tops with 
arsenate of lead. Make the spray by mixing two teaspoonfuls of poison 
with one gallon of water. The dust is made by mixing one part arsenate 
with nine parts of lime. Proprietary sprays are also good. 

Snip off the dead flower clusters and the seed pods on rhododendrons, 
azaleas and laurels. This will encourage better blooms next year. 

Instead of training dahlias to one stalk, one may make them branch 
near the bottom to get bushier plants. When there are three pairs of 
leaves, pinch out the center of the plant. 

To keep evergreens small in foundation plantings, shorten the grow- 
ing buds at this time. Do not shear the plants but cut back the growing 
tips part way to give the plants a uniform appearance. Shearing is done 
only with formal specimens. 

Rarely are newly set out trees given enough water. Make a basin with 
soil around the base of the tree to hold water. It may even be necessary to 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


New Everblooming Baby 
Rock Garden Rose 


A real novelty for the Rock Garden pro- 
ducing small double dark pink flowers 
all Summer. It is hardy and grows about 
8 to 12 inches high. 


Strong 2%” Pot Grown Plants 
6 for $2.00—Postpaid 


Strong 4”, 12 for $6.00— 
Express Prepaid 


Will Flower This Year 


Roman J. fein 


49 West 21% Street 
New York, N.Y. 
Telephones: 


2 
BOgardus 4-2444-2445-2446 

















make holes in the ground with a bar to get the water down to the roots. | 


Amaryllis bulbs that are growing in pots now should be plunged up 
to the rims of the pots in a shady place in the garden or in shaded frames. 
Water them freely and stimulate with fertilizer occasionally to get large 
bulbs for flowering next Winter. 

Raspberry, blackberry, rose and other stems that wilt at the tip and 
which have two rows of punctures around them are being attacked by 
the cane borer. Snip off the shoots below the punctures and’ burn the 
tips to destroy the borer eggs. 


Keep squash vines free from borers by destroying the eggs with a | 


spray of nicotine sulphate used at the rate of one part nicotine to 100 
of water. Spray the vines thoroughly near the roots once a week during 
the latter part of June and throughout July. 


100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 


$5.50 Value for Only $2.50 Prepaid 


10 large bulbs each of the following 
varieties, labeled: 


Berty Snow Longfellow 
Cardinal Prince Marmora 

E. I. Farrington Nancy Hanks 
Saraband Prim Picottee 
Golden Dream Vanity Fair 


Extra Surprise Included. For de- 
scriptions of these and many others, 
send for 1934 catalog. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





- Grow these a 


3 LOVELY DREER LILIES 


from Seed 
Philippinense formosanum. A remarkable 
variety with large, white, fragrant flow- 
ers like those of an Easter lily. Pkt. 25c. 
Regale. One of the most beautiful of all 
hardy garden lilies. Large, ivory-white 
flowers, shaded pink. t. 15¢. 
Tenuifolium. Dazzling coral red flowers 
of perfect form. Excellent for the rock 
garden. Pkt. 25c. 
SPECIAL OFFER: One pkt. each of the 
3 varieties (3 pk:s. in all) postpaid— 50c. 
Write for free copyof Dreer’s1934Garden 
Book—216 pages, profusely illustrated. 


HENRY A. DREER 


115 Dreer Building 
\ 1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. y, 





Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS 











Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


National Council of Garden Club Federations 


FTER delightful pre-convention garden visiting in 
Detroit, Ann Arbor and St. Josephs, the members of the 
National Council of Garden Club Federations met for their 
fifth annual meeting in Grand Rapids, Mich., on June 5, 6, 7 
and 8. The meeting of the executive board was held on 
June 5. 

Mrs. Cyrus H. Vail of New Jersey gave an interesting 
report on the National Council’s garden center exhibit at the 
Spring Flower Show in Chicago. This work will be continued 
and enlarged in the future. 

Mrs. Julian E. Wingo of Georgia reported much interest 
in the Junior Garden work, shown by great increase in the 
number of clubs and their work. 

The resignation of Mrs. William Crocker of Néw York 
as horticulturist, was accepted with regret, and Mrs. Jerome 
Coombs of Scarsdale, N. Y., was appointed in her place. Mrs. 
Coombs is leaving soon for a trip to Africa to study the native 
flora. 

Mrs. Frederick Fisher of New Jersey, the originator of the 
garden center movement, presented to the National Council a 


handsome seal for use at garden centers. It was designed by 
Mrs. E. B. Walden. 

Mrs. L. B. Leake, president of the Texas Federation of 
Garden Clubs, invited the National Council to meet in Dallas 
in 1936, the centennial year of Texas, and the invitation was 
accepted. 

The next annual meeting will be held in Los Angeles, 
Calif., April 11 to 14, 1935. Mrs. Albert Fish, president of 
the Colorado Federation, invited the members to stop in 
Denver and Colorado Springs on their way to California, and 
the invitation was accepted. The executive board will meet 
in Lexington, Ky., on October 24, 25 and 26, 1934. 

After luncheon in private homes the members visited many 
lovely gardens in the city, and dinner was served at the 
Blythfield Country Club. Mrs. Alden N. Vose of Connecti- 
cut, chairman of lectures and lantern slides, showed a few 
slides of the new lecture on flower arrangement, which is 
available to members of the National Council. Mr. Ben East 
showed interesting slides of ‘‘Moving Sand Dunes and Parks 
of Michigan.” 

The annual meeting was held the morning of June 6, with 


- 





The rose garden on the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford at Dearborn, Mich. 
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24 states represented. It was voted to indorse the Robert E. 
Lee Memorial Foundation, which is working to restore 
Stratford. Nearly all states are working on roadside beautifi- 
cation, junior gardens and billboards. Colorado and Florida 
are establishing state botanical gardens. Many states have 
radio programs. 

At the afternoon session the speaker was Mr. Jay N. 
Darling, of Iowa, head of the National Biological Survey. 
Mrs. F. Stuart Foote of Grand Rapids gave an illustrated 
lecture on ‘“The Lure of the Daffodil.’’ Mrs. Foote has the 
finest collection of the small varieties in this country, and is 
doing important work in hybridizing. 

In the evening Mrs. I. Preston Rice of Grand Rapids spoke 
on ‘“The Hardy Garden,’’ with autochrome slides. ‘Thursday 
was spent in the country visiting gardens and on Friday the 
visitors were taken to Mrs. Henry Ford’s garden at Dearborn 
and were the guests of Mr. Ford at Greenfield Village. 


A New Long Island Horticultural Society 


The newly formed Long Island Horticultural Society has 
already published its first bulletin, which records the officers 
as follows: President, Leonard Barron, Rockville Centre; 
vice-presidents, Henry A. Naldrett, Farmingdale, and James 
G. Esson, Great Neck; secretary, Mrs. Malcolm H. Ormsbee, 
Massapequa; treasurer, Jac Bulk, Babylon; executive secre- 
tary, G. Clifton Sammis, Huntington. 

During May the subject of daffodils was considered with a 
visit to the Westbury show and an address by Adrian Frylink 
on ‘“The Fine Points of Narcissus,’’ as features. Throughout 
June a series of four lectures is being given on the composition 
of floral decoration for the house and arrangements for exhi- 
bition. At the last lecture on June 26, every member will make 
an arrangement expressive of his or her own personality. A 
certificate of merit will be awarded for the arrangement judged 
to be the best. 


The Coming Flower Show in Newport 


On Wednesday, July 4, at 2 p.m. the annual flower show 
held by the Newport Garden Association and the Newport 
Horticultural Society at the Casino on Bellevue Avenue, 
Newport, R. I., will be opened by the Governor of Rhode 
Island. There will be an unusual display of beautiful plants 
and flowers from large estates and greenhouses, and for the 
first time in years there will be commercial exhibits. Mr. 
Leubuscher will reconstruct the rock garden which took a 
prize at the New York flower show, Mr. William C. 
Duckham will show his delphiniums, Mr. John Scheepers will 





Garden of St. Mary’s Garden Club at the Danish Village Flower Show 
near Portland, Me. 
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stage an exhibit of a Japanese garden, Joseph Breck & Sons 
will put up an exhibit of gladioli and lilies, Vaughan’s Seed 
Store will exhibit gladioli, and the Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 
will put up an educational exhibit. 


Maine Garden Club Federation Flower Show 


Near Portland, Maine, stands a collection of unusual build- 
ings, representing a typical Danish village. The buildings 
surround a large court containing a fountain and includes a 
tall structure which might well be the town hall in a village 
of this kind. The whole property is used by tourists but the 
owners turned it all over to the Garden Club Federation of 
Maine at the end of May for an exhibition lasting six days, 
with Mrs. William E. Wing as chairman. 

Besides bringing together all the garden clubs of the state, 
the exhibition presented an opportunity for the Audubon 
Society, the State Conservation Department and various 
other allied interests to place their activities before the public. 
Several excellent gardens were to be seen at various points 
around the grounds, some of them having been planted last 
Fall. The tulips and rock plants made an especially beautiful 
appearance. All the rooms ordinarily used by tourists were 
given over to exhibits of various kinds, many of them show- 
ing the natural resources of the state. 

The number of exhibits devoted to wild flowers showed 
that much interest in these flowers exists in Maine. The Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts had prominent exhibits, illustrating 
their interest in conservation, the production of wild flowers 
and the making of gardens. 

This was one of the most unique exhibits ever put on any- 
where in this country and was attended by many prominent 
persons, including the Governor of the state. An official visit to 
the show was also made by the Garden Club Federation of 
Massachusetts. Capt. P. B. McCord was show manager. 


Judging and Garden Course in Western New York 


The Garden Club Workers of Western New York will offer 
a course in the judging and staging of flower shows, sponsor 
several lectures, conduct garden tours and hold meetings for 
the discussion of garden subjects on July 17, 18, 19 and 20 
at Skaneateles, N. Y. The course is planned for flower lovers 
who are not near enough to the larger cities to take advantage 
of the courses offered by the garden club federations. 
Skaneateles is on a lake which bears the same name and in a 
very beautiful location. Additional information may be ob- 
tained by writing Mrs. George L. Gridley, 35 East Genesee 
Street, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


Annual Meeting of Michigan Clubs 


At the annual meeting of the Federated Garden 
Clubs of Michigan held at Battle Creek College on 
May 10, Mrs. Harry B. Earhart of Ann Arbor was 
elected president. Other officers chosen were: 


First vice-president, Mrs. George Dobbin, Jackson; second 
vice-president, Woodbridge Dickinson, St. Joseph; third vice- 
president, Mrs. Russell A. Alger, Grosse Pointe; treasurer, Mrs. 
H. A. Musselman, Traverse City; recording secretary, Mrs. Aaron 
D. Riker, Pontiac; corresponding secretary, Mrs. James Inglis, 
Ann Arbor. The directors elected were Mrs. Frederick Campbell, 
Grosse Pointe; Mrs. Burritt Hamilton, Battle Creek; Mrs. Mary 
L. Avery, Grand Rapids; and Paul Noon, Muskegon. 


The Garden Club of America 


The Garden Club of America will hold its annual 
meeting in York Harbor and Bar Harbor, Me., July 
9 to 13, with the Piscataqua Garden Club and the 
Garden Club of Mt. Desert as hostess clubs. Houses 
and gardens at both York Harbor and Bar Harbor 
will be visited. Visits will be made also to Kittery 
Point, Portsmouth, N. H., Newburyport, Mass., 
South Berwick, Seal Harbor and Northeast Harbor. 








WATER—WITHOUT WHICH GARDENS PERISH 


Methods by which an adequate amount of moisture 
can be given to flowers, vegetables and lawns 


ITHOUT water nothing will grow. The devastating 
drought in the West proves that. Water in abundance 


results in earlier, more abundant and better crops. 
Yet the watering of the home grounds may be almost an indi- 
vidual proposition which will vary with the circumstances. 
Where the soil is heavy it is likely to cake and bake with 
excess watering. Often a sprinkler not chosen wisely will 
deliver too much water for the ground to absorb. Lawn 
sprinklers are likely to be of one type whereas those of flower 
gardens will be of another. 

Water systems today are so flexible that almost any type 
of watering can be done with the greatest thoroughness and 
economy. It is possible now to install sprinklers in all parts 
of a lawn which are connected with an underground piping 
system. The little sprinklers are nearly concealed in the grass 
but when the water is turned on, they pop up and produce a 
very heavy mist. The first cost of these garden systems is 
almost the only one and they will last indefinitely. More and 
more persons who are building new lawns are installing the 
underground system which can be operated with a turn of a 
valve. 

The best vegetables grow in gardens that are watered arti- 
ficially in one way or another. There is no easier way of water- 
ing the plants than with an overhead system consisting merely 
of pipes supported on uprights that contain nozzles spaced at 
every three feet. An oscillator on a pipe line of this type makes 
it possible to water a 50-foot wide strip at one time. The pipe 
line may be permanent or it may be set up on tripods and 
each section of pipe put together with a hand union. 

In the flower garden the underground method of irrigation 
with the spray nozzles at the level of the ground is not often 
feasible, for the plants grow up around the nozzles, cutting 
off the streams of water. It is possible to run a line of pipe 
along the edge of the border with nozzles set so as to direct 
the water over the flowers. In the rock garden, which during 
the hot weather needs to be watered as much as two and three 
times a week, copper or lead pipes may be wound through the 
garden, with the nozzles set so as to be only a few inches 
above ground. This system works very well in a fern garden, 
too. ; 

Nearly everyone is familiar with the little whirligig types 
that will water a small circle of lawn or garden with reason- 
able satisfaction. For larger gardens there is an oscillating type 
of sprinkler mounted on rollers which will distribute water 
over a space 50 feet square, the water falling like heavy rain. 
The rollers protect the lawn from injury and also make it 
easy to move the sprinkler from place to place even without 
shutting off the water. In some cases this type of sprinkler, 
however, may deliver too heavy a spray for the flower garden 
where a heavy mist is much to be preferred. 

To meet the situation mist sprinklers have been devised 
that are often made up of a line of pipe mounted on wheels 
which may be placed alongside a flower border, watering a 
considerable length in one operation. Sprinklers of this type 
are made that will direct the water in any one direction so 
that borders near the walk, next the house or elsewhere may 
be watered without wetting the ground or walks in the oppo- 
site direction. 

There are special systems of irrigation illustrating the wide 
variety of uses to which they may be put. A pipe line mounted 
on the top of the fence at each side of a tennis court will 
thoroughly water the court easily and quickly. In gardens 
where fences are used as a background for the border a pipe 
line may be erected on the fence so as to water the entire border 
at once. A novel method of cooling the home conservatory 


that is in a hot, sunny spot consists of a pipe line along the 
gable which is fitted with fine mist nozzles so as to throw a 
fine spray on the roof. This will lower the temperature inside 
ten or more degrees. 

The latest development in watering involves the use of 
fertilizers in cartridge or pill form which makes it possible to 
water and fertilize the lawn and garden at the same time. 
A special nozzle which will hold a cartridge of fertilizer has 
been devised to be used with the garden hose. The cartridge 
will last a short time if the water is at a normal temperature 
but if the water has warmed in the hose the cartridge dissolves 
very quickly. Possibly an economical use of this type of 
equipment is for watering seedlings with the water turned on 
very slowly. The young plants react very rapidly to liquid 
fertilizer of this type. It is also possible now to put fertilizer 
pellets in the lawn sprinkler systems so that the turf may be 
constantly fed during the Summer with liquid plant food. 

All lawn sprinklers are, of course, non-selective. In other 
words all the plants are watered whether or not they need it. 
This is not always satisfactory. Snapdragon plants are kept 
free from rust best by never watering the foliage, only the soil. 
The rust spores are spread by the splashing of rain drops. The 
black spot disease of roses is encouraged by overhead watering. 
Most persons prefer to water their rose bushes by laying the 
hose on the ground and allowing the water to trickle slowly 
over the surface of the soil. 

It would not be a wise practice to water strawberries while 
they are in full bearing unless the ground is heavily mulched 
because the fruit will become spattered with soil. Specimen 
blooms intended for exhibition purposes are likewise not 
improved by becoming bedraggled with water. Sweet pea 
blooms must never be spattered because they spot very easily 
with moisture. There are other plant troubles that are quickly 
spread if the plants are wet and in such cases overhead water- 
ing would not be desirable. An example is the bean anthrac- 
nose which is a disease that makes sunken spots on the pods. 
Bearded or German irises that are grown in rather heavy soil 
or where they are somewhat shaded cannot stand too much 
water at the roots or they will rot. In these cases watering 
must be done with care and only where it is needed. 

Water discourages a number of insect pests. Plant lice, 
when knocked off with a heavy stream of water, have diffi- 





A rain-making device for gardens or lawns of moderate size 
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culty in ever getting back on the plant. Serious infestations of 
plant lice may be quickly checked this way. The red spider, 
which does a great deal of damage on cedars and other ever- 
greens and even on garden flowers, can be washed off with a 
swift stream of water. One may turn the hose on evergreens 
with good results. The gladiolus thrip which in past years has 
done much damage is greatly discouraged by a constant over- 
head spraying of cold water. The greater the force behind the 
stream, the more the thrips will be kept down. 

In watering the small garden plot where plants may 
receive almost individual care, it is possible to sub-irrigate 
tomatoes and peppers with the tin-can method. Old cast-off 
cans may have a few holes perforated in the bottom of each 
and with one can sunk beside each plant a reservoir is estab- 
lished. More than water can be applied gradually by means of 
the can, however, for a little manure can be put in each to 
make liquid manure automatically, but a better balance of food 
is preferable and this can be had by using plant tablets. 

A home gardener can waste more than a little time with a 
watering can. The sprinkling that can be given garden flowers 
with the can is totally inadequate to make up the deficiency 
of rainfall in most sections of the country. The work of 
watering seedlings in frames or small seed beds with a fine 
sprinkler on the can is justifiable. Also in transplanting seed- 
lings where water is needed in each hole a can without the 


The garden of Mrs. John Sneed Williams at the Memphis. Tenn., Flower Show 


sprinkler is a handy article. Larger operations, however, 
should be left to the garden hose, which will put on more 
water in five minutes than could be carried in the can in an 
hour. 

There are innumerable nozzles for the hose which will give 
any kind of spray that one desires from a solid stream to a fine 
mist. Use.the finest mist possible on seed beds and seedling 
plants just peeping through the soil, a light rain-like spray 
for fragile flowers which cannot stand the beating of heavy 
water and a heavier spray but not a solid stream for the lawn. 
‘Too coarse a stream digs the soil from between the grass plants 
or undermines small plants in the flower garden. A great deal 
of labor is entailed in holding the hose long enough to ade- 
quately water the garden or lawn. To save time a hose holder 
that may be stuck in the soil is a great aid. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the importance of 
giving the garden and lawn enough water at a time. The 
surface soil may seem moist after 15 minutes of dabbling the 
hose about over the flowers but the simple test of scuffing the 
soil with the foot will quickly reveal a layer of dust hardly a 
half-inch down. This type of watering is worse than none at 
all because it encourages root growth toward the surface where 
they are sure to become scorched on the next hot day. 
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AN UNUSUAL FLOWER SHOW 


FLOWER show with many unusual features, some of 

them worth copying, was staged recently by the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Garden Club. In the center of the building 
was a fountain, built up to a higher level than the connecting 
pools at each end. The figure on the fountain was an unusu- 
ally good piece of bronze. Water from it flowed down a fern- 
bordered stream into the pools, in which were waterlilies. 
Columns surrounding the space had enormous wall pockets 
painted French blue and filled with harmonizing fiowers. 

One end of the main aisle had six gardens, each illustrating 
some practical suggestion. At the other end of the building 
was an existing stage, which was converted into an Italian 
terrace. Two hideous towers ordinarily used for the support 
of the curtain were treated as towers on a monastery with 
bells in the top niches and Madonnas in the lower ones. Ivy 
was trained on the towers. Steps led from the terrace to a 
patio, where wrought-iron furniture was placed for ornamen- 
tation and the comfort of the visitors. It was enclosed on two 
sides by a stucco wall on which climbing roses were growing. 
An old wrought-iron fence separated the patio from the rest 
of the exhibits. The terminal columns were of brick sur- 
rounded by wrought-iron urns planted to yellow calla lilies. 

Nearby was a blue cabana on a sandy beach in a setting 
of tropical plants, including kumquats in full fruit. Blue 
awnings were over the windows, the window boxes 
planted in pink geraniums; the low beach table was 
supported by life preservers instead of legs and on 
it was a flat glass bow] repeating the blue color note 
and filled with fruit. Mint juleps were ready to be 
served. 

Details of furnishings were shown for seven 
rooms of different types and periods with appro- 
priate flower arrangements. In the Mexican room 
tin mirrors and candelabra were featured. 

Artistic arrangements of the Junior Garden Clubs 
were shown separately and the youngest exhibitor 
was three years old. She did her work in the presence 
of the committee and the result was beautiful. 
Mrs. Edward Dana Mitchell is the president of the 
Memphis Garden Club and Mrs. C. M. Gooch was 
chairman of the flower show. 


WHEN FLEA BEETLES COME 


TINY, plump, shiny black insect, exceedingly 
active and with a hop that is so characteristic 
of the movements of the flea as to give it the very 
appropriate cognomen of ‘‘flea beetle,’’ has made its 
presence felt in vegetable and flower gardens. The insect itself 
is so small that it may not be easily recognized, but after a few 
days in the garden it will make itself known by the riddled 
appearance of the foliage of the plants on which it feeds. 

Flea beetles feed on a large variety of plants, but are most 
troublesome on cucumbers, potatoes, tomatoes, egg plants, 
radishes, and cabbage, and are believed to be responsible for 
the spread of certain diseases. In July and August a second 
brood may play havoc with potatoes, tomatoes and egg 
plants. 

Fortunately, the flea beetles dislike leaf surfaces covered 
with any foreign material, such as sprays or dusts; and if 
treatments are made before serious injury occurs and if the leaf 
surfaces are thoroughly coated, the insects are easily held in 
check. Since the adults appear suddenly and work fast, it is 
important to keep a close watch on the garden to detect the 
first signs of invasion. Calcium arsenate in bordeaux mixture 
is regarded as the safest and most effective spray, while tobacco 
dust with lime or a calcium arsenate and monohydrated cop- 
per sulphate dust with lime are recommended among the dust 
preparations. It is easier to dip tomato plants in the spray 
before setting them out than to try to spray under the foliage 
later. 





“Gardens in Glass,” by Mildred Norton Andrews. 
Price $1.65. Published by A. T. DeLaMare, New York 


written. Public interest in these glassed-in gardens had 

begun to call for more than fugitive articles in magazines 
and newspapers. Fortunately, the writing of the first book on 
the subject fell into good hands, for Mrs. Andrews was one 
of the first exponents of miniature gardening to put her expe- 
riences and the results of her experiments on paper. It is only 
a small book (120 pages) that she has written, but she has 
packed a great amount of irformation into this small space. 
In fact, there would seem to be little to add to her treatment 
of the subject. 

We learn that containers of many different kinds may be 
used. All of them are modifications of the old-fashioned 
Wardian case, which was kept covered with a glass top and 
provided moisture conditions suitable to the growing of 
plants which could not be made to thrive outside. When the 
amateur has provided himself with a container to please his 
fancy, with a few simple tools, and plenty of water with 
which to cleanse the plants and cleanse the fingers, he is ready 
to begin his work. 

Mrs. Andrews likes to use a planting base which consists 
of three parts brown peat moss, one part of fine or coarse 
sand, one part of charcoal and gravel, charcoal and small 
pebbles, or charcoal and bits of brick flower pots or broken 
crockery. All these materials are mixed and placed carefully 
in the bottom of the terrarium. If the peat moss is not easily 
obtained, leaf mold may be used; in fact, reasonably good re- 
sults can be obtained, it appears, by using an ordinary pot- 
ting-earth mixture with charcoal and gravel. Enough material 
should be used to reach about one-fourth the height of the 
container. 

Now comes the work of placing the plants, often very tiny, 
in the bed which has been prepared for them. With a spoon or 
improvised paddle a depression for each plant is made, and the 
roots spread out as much as possible. Some study will be 
needed. A little walking-leaf 
fern will need a bit of rock 
moss close to it, Mrs. Andrews 
says, while the maidenhair 
spleenworts will expect con- 
siderable depth for their tiny 
but vigorous rootlets. It is wise, 
the author says, to moisten the 
roots a bit as they are planted, 
or to moisten the depression 
into which they are put. When 
moss is placed in the terrarium, 
it should be put in place lightly, 
so that air will seep to the base. 
Mosses add to the beauty of the 
terrarium, but it seems that too 
many of them, or kinds care- 
lessly chosen, will invite the 
presence of mold and perhaps 
disgust the terrarium’s owner. 

Once in place, the plants 
may be trimmed. The author 
places emphasis on this point. 
Any large or limp leaf, any 
frond or wisp which touches 
the glass or obscures the vision, 
or any bit of stalk or foliage 
which comes too near the top or 
sides, must be cut off at the base. 
If the cut is very drastic, the 
wound may be touched with a 
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A terrarium of unusual grace and interest 






bit of powdered charcoal. The next act is to remove the débris, 
such as pine needles and particles of stone, with tweezers. If 
the fingers must be dipped in water from time to time, it is 
important to have them dried, as many leaves are injured by 
damp hands. Finally, a pastry or a camel's hair brush should 
be brought into use for cleaning the tiny leaves. 

It is evident that the making of a terrarium is not a task to 
be entered upon lightly and not at all by a person who has no 
real fondness for the tiny little wildlings which add to the 
interest of a glassed-in garden. Planting an ordinary ter- 
rarium, however, is child's play when compared with the 
work of preparing a garden in a glass bottle. 

Bottled gardens always attract attention at the flower 
shows, and Mrs. Andrews tells how they are made. It appears 
that instruments made of long, narrow steel or wire with 
tweezers at the end are resorted to. A hole is made in the soil 
with the wire, then a small plant of ivy, wandering jew, or 
something else equally showy and easy to grow, is set in place 
with the tweezers, afterwards being carefully moistened with 
a long bulbous spray. The earth is settled in place by jarring 
or tapping the bottle. 

At once it appears that not a little knowledge is required 
in order to make a terrarium which can be expected to hold 
its own in any contest at a flower show. There are the mosses 
to be studied and a long list of ferns, together with certain 
foliage, flowering evergreen plants which are more commonly 
found in cultivation than those already ment.oned. It is a 
fascinating subject once one becomes a true terrarium fancier. 

There are even animals which are recommended for glassed- 
in gardens, inasmuch as they consume insects and lave of 
various kinds. Hundreds of these small animals, the author 
asserts, are of zodlogical interest. Some of them, indeed, may 
become pets. There are, for example, small salamanders, 
newts, tree frogs, chameleons, and the like. Mrs. Andrews 
finds the chameleons particularly jolly as they cavort about 
the rocks and drink water from a medicine dropper or from 
the side of the glass when it is very moist. It appears that they 
like honey, bits of ripe banana, grains of sugar and milk. 

After leading her readers 
through the maze of prepara- 
tion, the author finally gives 
them the assurance that the care 
of a terrarium is very simple. It 
merely needs to be kept in a 
light place and in as cool a situ- 
ation as can be found above the 
freezing mark. The plants must 
be trimmed carefully and in- 
sects or mold removed. There 
are other points to be consid- 
ered, too, so many indeed, that 
one does not feel certain that 
the general care of a glassed-in 
garden is as simple as the author 
claims. 

To undertake the task of 
making such a garden or keep- 
ing it in condition without 
some such guide as this book 
provides would seem to be 
courting failure from the start. 
Terrariums provide recreation 
and pleasure in a large measure, 
but they are not to be looked 
upon as playthings. A class for 
terrariums adds much to the 
interest of flower shows, but 
such a class requires expert 
judging. 
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FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN ELM 


agree td no plant disease or insect pest imported into 
the United States has aroused such widespread and deep 
concern in the public mind as the Dutch elm disease. This is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the public has for genera- 
tions considered our native elm as the tree symbolic of sturdy 
Americanism. New England, with its numerous large historic 
elms as well as millions of others of less note, and with solid 
street plantings in many of its towns, has more at stake than 
any other area of similar size in the country. 

The Dutch elm disease has often been compared with the 
chestnut blight and the inference has been that the elms will 
die as the chestnuts did. The only common factor of these two 
diseases is that both are introduced fungus diseases. There is 
little, if any, justification for making such a comparison 
between them. 

It is considered that the spread of the fungus causing the 
Dutch elm disease has largely been brought about in the 
United States by the small European elm bark beetle. This 
beetle has been established in the United States since 1909 and 
is present in large numbers from Boston south along the 
Atlantic seaboard to Maryland. It is not known to occur in 
Ohio, which will explain the. fact that the disease has been 
found on only ten trees there since its original discovery in 
1930. 

With the absence in this country of a larger, more vigorous 
beetle found in Europe, I believe that the disease will not 
spread as rapidly as it has across the water. All known in- 
fected trees that have been found in the metropolitan area of 
New York are within a 30-mile radius of New York City. In 
round numbers, 1400 infected trees have been discovered 
within this area, most of which have already been destroyed 
by burning. This number, while large, represents less than 
one-half of one per cent of the elms in that area. Even in the 
center of the infected territory, where one municipality has 
lost close to 100 trees, this loss represents not over two and 
one-half per cent of the total elms in that municipality. There 
is certain evidence at hand to indicate that the disease has been 
present near the center of this area for at least three years. 

We may assume, therefore, that the natural rate of the 
spread of this disease has been approximately ten miles per 
year. However, with an increase in the number of infected 
trees and with a corresponding increase in the number of 
beetles which may carry the fungus, we may expect this rate to 
be increased to some extent. An increase in the infested beetle 
population would without question increase the severity of 
the disease within the infected area, but there is some question 
as to whether such an increase would materially accelerate the 
rate of spread into new territory. 

The question arises as to the advisability of planting elms. 
The annual maintenance of an elm, including the necessary 
pruning, fertilization and spraying for pest control, is no 
greater than that for other types of shade trees. The disease 
has never yet been found on nursery grown elms and the 
amount of beetle-feeding on nursery elms has been negligible. 
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One can be almost certain to obtain from nurseries, even 
within the infected area, healthy planting stock. 

In the light of these facts there seems to be no justification 
for the condemnation of the American elm in planting pro- 
grams. If eradication activities fail to achieve success, we will 
learn to live with this disease as we have learned to live with 
other introduced plant pests. 

Elms throughout the northeastern section of the country 
should receive attention, particularly with respect to the elim- 
ination of possible breeding grounds for the small European 
elm bark beetle. Trees should be properly pruned to remove 
weak and dead limbs, and insect pests should be controlled. 
Such measures will automatically bring about a reduction of 
the numbers of possible agents of dissemination. If the Dutch 
elm disease should be introduced into new areas at some later 
date, its destructiveness should be reduced by such practices. 

The disturbing factors in the picture are that our native 
elm is one of the most susceptible species and that the small 
European elm bark beetle is abundant along the Atlantic sea- 
board. On the other hand, there are several reassuring factors 
which should not be lost sight of. Chief among these are (1) 
the absence of the large European elm bark beetle in this 
country, (2) a predicated slower rate of spread than has 
been experienced in Europe, (3) the prevention of future 
introductions by quarantine, (4) the possibility of success- 
fully eradicating the disease from this country. 

It is admitted that a serious pest problem is present and its 
seriousness should not be minimized; but neither should its 
possible consequences be unduly magnified. With the con- 
tinuance of control activities and the application of research 
discoveries, the danger should decrease rather than increase. 

—Richard P. White. 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 


COMING LECTURES AT HILLCREST 


oe seme lectures at Hillcrest Gardens, Wellesley Street, 
Weston, Mass., will be given as follows: Readers of Hor- 
ticulture are cordially invited to attend this course of Summer 
lectures on Wednesday afternoons at 3:30 o'clock. 


June 27—Plants From All the World, Dr. Edgar Anderson, Sc.D., 
arborist of the Arnold Arboretum. 

July 11—Government Plints Introduction Gardens, Mr. B. Y. 
Morrison, director of the Beil Experiment Station, Maryland. 
July 18—Our Friends the Trees, Mr. Charles Frederick Whitney, 

Danvers, Mass. 

July 25—Moving Pictures Showing Plant Growth, Dr. Robert H. 
Woodworth, Harvard Botanic Garden. 

August 1—Opportunities for Boys in Forestry. Mr. C. P. Cronk, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

August 8—The Origin and Development of the Flowers, Mr. 
Herbert W. Faulkner, Washington, Conn. 

August 15—Origin and Development of Cultivated Plants, Dr. 
A. B. Stout, director of the laboratories of the New York 
Botanical Garden. 

August 22—-Subject to be announced, by a Hillcrest boy. 

ae 3 29—-A Bird Contest, Mrs. Harriet Upham Goode, Sharon, 

ass. 


September 3—Labor Day, the boys will read their papers. 


A HARDY TREE NOT WELL KNOWN 


Bae of the small trees (really a shrub as grown in gardens) 
quite undamaged by the past Winter is not common 
enough. Xanthoceras sorbifolia, the tree | mean, has just been 
smothered with bloom and was very beautiful. The racemes 
of white flowers with pinkish brown interior arrest the atten- 
tion of anyone with an eye for flowers. On examining the 
individual flower one sees the yellow ‘‘horns”’ inside the sepals 
dividing the petals, an unusual occurrence, and which gives the 
tree its name. 

The mountain-ash foliage is attractive, even after the 
blooming season is over, and the smooth horse-chestnut like 
fruits in September also excite curiosity. The seeds are black 
when ripe, like small marbles, and are thrown down when the 
thick cover springs open. 


Hamden, Conn. —Robert Barton. 
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Hybridizers are rapidly extending 
the color range of the rainbow flower 


FEW years ago, the only colors to be seen in irises were 
A various shades of blue and purple, with an occasional 
small white or yellow flowering plant. But in the last 
decade, great strides have been taken by hybridizers in increas- 
ing the beauty of this flower. The irises of today truly deserve 
the title ‘Rainbow Flower’’—not because the word iris in 
ancient Greek meant rainbow, but because of the vast number 
of colors which are now represented in the blossoms of this 
plant. 

In the last half dozen years, many new varieties have been 
originated which bear flowers showing an unusual mingling 
of colors. These are known as blends, and because of their 
rareness and striking beauty they have attracted the eye of the 
flower lover and as a result are supplanting the older types in 
many private gardens. The sooner the old, inferior blues and 
purples are discarded from American gardens, the more rapid 
our iris progress will become. 

Many persons when they think of the iris conjure up a 
picture of small, unattractive ‘‘flags."” Every man and woman 
who grows flowers should visit during the blooming season a 
private or commercial iris garden which contains some of the 
new originations, or they should order a few of the latest 
creations from a specialist's catalogue and have them flower 
in their own garden. Only by actually seeing these new irises 
in bloom, can the exquisite beauty of the flowers be appre- 
ciated. Word descriptions always prove sarin cael to accu- 
rately convey the merits of a flower. 

Among the first unusual colored varieties to be originated 
was Midgard. Four years ago, this was hailed as the best 
production turned out by a famous American hybridizer. ‘The 
yellow-pink blended flowers introduced a new color note, and 
it became immediately so popular that there has never been 
sufficient stock to supply the demand. Its only drawbacks are 
comparative shortness of stalk and smallness of flowers when 
compared to some of the larger varieties which have since been 
placed on the market. 

Euphony, a companion seedling of Midgard, is another 
oddly colored sort. The standards 
or upright petals are mustard yel- 
low, waved and fluted, stained with 
light brown at the tips; the falls, 
or down-falling petals, are yellow, 
flushed with blue in the central por- 
tion and overlaid soft brown. This 
is a lovely and bright color har- 
mony. 

A particularly unusual colored 
flower is that of Clara Noyes, de- 
scribed as a lovely warm blend. 
The coloring is a medley of peach 
and apricot tones, suggesting per- 
haps the rich and brilliant blend- 
ings of the Talisman rose. This 
variety was given an honorary 
medal in 1931 and an award of 
merit in 1932 by the American Iris 
Society. It is quite short and a poor 
increaser which accounts for its 
present scarcity. An almost identi- 
cal variety is Peaches, a warm, 
bright blend of peach, apricot and 
orange. 

In 1932, the Dykes Medal—an 
award given by the Iris Society for 
the outstanding variety of each 
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William Mohr, a distinctive iris 





year—was given to Rameses, the first blend to be so signally 
honored. This popular iris has light russet standards with a 
yellow glow through the center; its falls are tourmaline pink 
bearing an apricot beard. As one enthusiast describes it—‘‘a 
symphony in rose, pink and buff, shading to yellow near the 
edges, and with a yellow glow at the center.” 

The runner-up for the coveted Dykes medal last season 
was Mary Geddes, perhaps the most striking blend yet intro- 
duced. It is the one flower which all visitors to an iris garden 
covet instantly upon sight. The standards are lustrous salmon, 
while the falls are of the same shade overlaid with rich 
Pompeian red. It is a genuine novelty among our present-day 
irises. 

The French may not be willing to pay their war debt but 
they have made the world a better place in which to live by 
producing the striking variety Jean Cayeux. Plants of this 
variety have been imported into this country and now can be 
procured although at an extremely high price. Its color is a 
self tone of pale coffee-colored Havana brown, shot with a 
golden glint and a little touch of blue at the end of the beard 
which brings out the delicate beauty of the flaring falls. It is, 
indeed, an enchanting new color. 

President Pilkington, another importation from Europe, is 
a large flower of excellent form and glorious blending. Stand- 
ards are pale buff with a. faint blue suffusion paling at the 
margin and veined with yellow at the throat. The beard is 
bright golden yellow. 

Lest the reader obtain an impression that all the finest irises 
are originated in foreign countries, attention is called to 
Crown Prince, a striking variety originated in Oregon. This 
flower is a variegata and no other variety compares with it in 
its particular type of beauty. The standards are a solid deep 
orange-yellow, the falls velvety brownish red. Another 
American introduction is Largo, really an unfound gem 
because it has received almost no publicity and few have ever 
seen or heard of it. In color, it is a harmony of wax yellow, 
mustard yellow, and citron yellow, the falls very delicately 
overlaid mauve. Still another iris of unusual coloring is 
No-we-ta. This flower is a beautiful true pink self in effect, 
but has yellow flushes at the center and edges of both falls 

and standards. 

An iris article would not be com- 
plete without mentioning the un- 
‘ usual hybrid William Mohr. This 
giant flower is placed on short stalks 
but the entire bloom is a self color 
of palest lilac, closely netted and 
veined with deep violet, producing 
a weird, yet very lovely effect. The 
distinctiveness of this variety is due 
to its being a seedling resulting 
from the crossing of two varied 
species of iris, the pogoniris with 
the oncocyclus. The pogoniris is 
the species most widely grown and 
the one to which all the other vari- 
eties mentioned in this article be- 
long. The oncocyclus species is na- 
tive to Asia Minor and can not be 
grown successfully in our colder 
and moister climate. Yet the hybrid 
William Mohr can be grown suc- 
cessfully in practically all parts of 

the country. 

The newer and finer irises are not 
expensive and there is no reason 
why they should not be used in 
increasing numbers and without 
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discarding the older kinds which have genuine merit. It will be 
possible to divide and replant irises and to set out new plants 
as soon as the blooming period is over. This is in reference to 
the bearded irises, of course. The planting of Japanese irises 
can be done rather better a few weeks later. 


TRILLIUMS FOR SHADE 


FIND myself wondering why more people do not grow 

more trilliums in shady corners, under trees, in the rock 
garden, and wherever a very beautiful American native can be 
permitted to make itself at home. It does this without de- 
manding particularly sour soil, and when it is at home it 
seeds, so that occasionally one is delighted with a lovely clump 
of massed bloom that comes up, shows itself with excellent 
foliage, and then disappears, in order that less important 
things may easily cover the same space later in the season. 

Trillium grandiflorum is readily obtained at low prices 
without devastating the home woods, and I do not know why 
thousands more of this excellent subject are not planted. It 
should be noted that they do not all come up at once, but that 
they do stay and increase if given any kind of a decent habitat. 

The trillium which a good garden friend long ago called 
the ‘‘wet dog trillium,’’ because its flowers have the odor that 
one gets when a canine friend comes into a warm room after a 
heavy shower, is in full bloom. It is not outstanding like T. 
grandiflorum, because its color is relatively dull, being a pur- 
plish red. I should not want to be without it, nor should I 
like to miss the much smaller white flowers of T. stylosum. 
The one which at my mountain camp gives me great joy later 
in the year does not behave well at Breeze Hill so far, and T. 
undulatum, with its red stripe and its conspicuous seed vessel, 
has not yet adopted me. We do have several peculiarities from 
California which flourish with foliage but do not make us 
florally happy. 

Let us have more trilliums in more corners in more gardens. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


ROCK GARDEN CAMPANULAS 


AMPANULA LAURI is a native of the Greek islands 
and was lost from commerce for a good many years. It is 
hardy and attractive for the border and especially for the rock 
garden because of its graceful trailing habit. It grows in a low 
tuft of small round leaves and thence short runners of a differ- 
ent foliage so characteristic of the campanula family. It is 
herbaceous, with a small round tuber. The flower proceeds 
from the tuft on wiry stems some ten inches high. The single 
bell flower nods gracefully upright, about an inch across, and 
of a soft rosy mauve. Partial shade improves the beauty and 
effect. This gem should not be confused with C. loreyi. 

C. fragilis is a desirable companion. It is perennial, ever- 
green with a shapely tuft and is not trailing as often described. 
It makes a solid border about four inches high and a dense 
mass of bloom in Spring like C. garganica. However, it is best 
tucked among rocks and in walls or hanging baskets. It is 
drought resisting and prefers partial shade. It is very fragile, 
breaking into pieces easily, hence its name. These pieces root 
readily, especially in Spring. 

Seed specialists are now listing some 150 varieties of campa- 
nulas. Although large in number, the family botanically ap- 
pears to be shrinking by being segregated into near relatives. 
Many are desirable and readily grown from seed. 


—George B. Furniss. 
Oakland, Calif. 


THE BAGGING OF GRAPES 


PRAYING is often a tedious and unwelcomed job to those 
that have but few vines in a home vineyard. Bagging the 
berry bunches will largely eliminate spraying; however, to 
secure the best results from ‘“‘bagging’’ an application of 
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bordeaux mixture to which has been added one and one-half 
pounds of arsenate of lead should be made before the bags are 
tied in place. Allow the vines and grape bunches to become 
thoroughly dry after spraying. 

Tie or pin a two-pound bag over each bunch of grapes. 
Pull the bag on far enough to permit fastening the top over 
the vine. The grape bunch should not be disturbed. Tear a 
small hole in the lower corner of the bag for drainage and the 
job is done. The bunch of grapes will mature without injury 
from insects, diseases or birds, and can be left on the vine 
much longer than is otherwise possible. 


CONTROL OF STRIPED BEETLES 


N° garden pest is harder to control than the small, black 
and yellow striped beetles that infest cucumbers and 
melons and often destroy the plants completely. So active are 
these insects that no amount of dusting or spraying has any 
permanent effect on their numbers. The beetles appear soon 
after the plants are above ground, and the period of greatest 
danger extends from the time the seedlings break through the 
soil until they are four to six weeks old, or until the plants are 
well established. Hand spraying or hand dusting are the only 
effective means of applying insecticides for the cucumber 
beetles. The most effective spray mixture used at the Geneva, 
N. Y., Experiment Station tests contained three pounds of 
calcium arsenate, three pounds of kayso, and 50 gallons of 
water. The best dust mixture was composed of one pound of 
calcium arsenate and 15 pounds of gypsum or land plaster. 
Hydrated lime may be used instead of gypsum, but its use 
increases the danger of plant injury. Whether dusts or sprays 
are used, the plants must be thoroughly covered, especially 
around the base of the stems and at the tender shoots. 

An effective means of destroying large numbers of cucumber 
beetles tried out in the station tests was to provide a supply of 
squash seedlings in the cucumber field as ‘‘trap’’ plants. The 
squash seedlings were not sprayed or dusted and the beetles 
tended to congregate on them in large numbers as they were 
driven from the cucumber plants. By the judicious application 
of a blow torch large numbers of the beetles were then easily 
destroyed on the trap plants. 


RED SPIDER ON EVERGREENS 


HE red spider does much damage to evergreens in various 

parts of the country almost every year. This pest can be 
exterminated without great difficulty by dusting with a mix- 
ture of dry sulphur and dry tobacco dust in equal parts. The 
sulphur should be the kind purchased in seed stores, not the 
kind sold in drug stores, as the latter is coarser. It is best to 
blow the dust onto the plants three or four times in the course 
of the season, beginning preferably in June, although later 
work is not to be overlooked. Where there are only a few trees 
the dust may be put on with a hand bellows or with a small 
dusting gun. Red spiders are extremely minute, but their pres- 
ence may be suspected when evergreens begin to look rusty. 
Frequent wetting with water from the hose is helpful, espe- 
cially if the water is applied with force. 


DUSTS FOR FIGHTING INSECTS 


MATEUR garden makers are finding poison dusts much 
easier to handle than wet sprays. On the whole the dusts 

are not quite so efficient or economical as the wet sprays, but 
on the other hand the ease with which they can be applied 
and the fact that they accomplish their purpose when used in 
sufficient quantities recommends them to amateurs. These 
dusts are put on readily with dusting guns and bellows of 
different kinds. The powder chamber may be kept loaded 
ready for instant use, which is a great convenience. Some 
garden makers like to have two or three dusting guns so that 
they may be prepared for any emergency at a moment's notice. 
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THE VALUE OF BARN DRESSING 
R. HAYNES’ article on ‘‘Feeding the Garden” (Horti- 
culture, May 15) is challenging. One must agree with 
the author that American gardeners do not feed their plants 
enough, but one cannot but differ as to the methods. It seems 
to me that what he is describing is the stimulation of plants 
and not a permanent improvement of the soil. 


Before going further I must observe that any gardener who 
thinks manure smells unpleasantly deserves to have something 
unpleasant said about him. What is more delightful to the 
true gardener than the smell of rich cow manure? It means 
fertility and richer crops and reminds one of restful cows 
browsing in meadows. 

Lately in the Gardener’s Chronicle of England there ap- 
peared the account of a lecture on ‘““The Feeding of Crops’ 
which proved, quite conclusively to one reader at least, that 
plants only absorb a portion of the food given to them, and 
for some reason not yet explained take more nourishment out 
of manure than from other foods. 

Composts and manures, we have been taught, besides 
bringing phosphorus, potash and nitrates into the soil, add to 
the porosity of the soil because they bring life in the form of 
organic matter. When the plants live in soil where these 
organic substances are present their powers of absorption are 
increased and they can take more nourishment from the soil. 
The difference between top soil, where plants grow, and sub- 
soil, where nothing will grow, is that top soil contains 
organic matter and subsoil does not. 

This organic matter, as every gardener knows, is contained 
in rotting vegetable substances. To collect such material, all 
the weeds, and prunings and leaves as well as kitchen refuse 
should be gathered and mixed with top soil and some lime. 
This should be turned three times a year for two years. Then 
the soil will crumble in the hand when allowed to sift 
through the fingers and many of the weed seeds will have 
sprouted and died. This is a compost heap. To feed the garden 
it can be applied as a Winter mulch by spreading over the 
surface of the whole garden to the depth of one inch or a 
little more, except over irises and thymes. 

It makes excellent potting material and also an ingredient 
in which to grow seeds when diluted with sand and leaf mold. 
Sowing a green leguminous crop and ploughing it under is 
another way of feeding the garden. 

But no food acts as permanently as well-rotted cow 
manure. Last Summer while visiting Kew I noticed that some 
of the plants had a thick layer of cow manure spread all 
around them. How they responded to this nourishing mulch! 

Last Winter of all our hundreds of roses we lost only one 
vine, a Madame Gregoire Staechelin, although the tempera- 
ture went down to 30 below zero. I attribute this to the fact 
that our plants went into the Winter healthy and well fed. 

—Helen Morgenthau Fox. 
Foxden, Peekskill, N. Y. 


KILLING WEEDS IN DRIVEWAYS 


HIS is the best time of year to kill weeds in drives and 

walks. The easiest way to get rid of them is by using a 
weed killer, which can be applied with a sprinkling can. There 
is no good reason for digging out weeds and grass with a hoe. 
Garden makers who use oil for heating their homes will find 
this oil is reasonably effective as a weed killer for eradicating 
both grass and weeds. It is important, however, to avoid 
allowing either the oil or weed killer to fall upon the adjoin- 
ing grass. One application of oil or weed killer should serve 
to keep the drives and walks clean until late in the Summer. 
Another application then will serve until the end of the 
season. This material is entirely different from that which is 
now being offered for killing weeds on the lawn without 
causing injury to the grass. 
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No. 1A— 12” — $2.00 
No. 2A — 14” — $3.00 
No. 3A— 15” — $4.00 


(Outside Measurements) 


Write for Catalogue 





TERRA COTTA GARDEN POTTERY 





PORCH POT 


A. H. HEWS & CO., Ine. 


80 Sherman Street 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











FLORIDA HUMUS 


A Plant Food with These 
3 Special Advantages 


1. Pure, soluble organic matter, entirely free of weed seeds and 


waste material. 


2. Contains approximately 3% organic nitrogen. 
3. An ideal water container, absorbing 5.81 times its weight 


in five hours. 


Dredged from under-water deposits, centuries old— 
then air-dried and conveniently packaged. 


For descriptive booklet, write most convenient address below: 


FLORIDA HUMUS COMPANY, Zellwood, Florida 


New York Office: 
15 Broad Street 


New England Representative: 


Donald F. Cutler, 141 Milk St., Boston 


85 State Street 


New England <LI 
Distributors: BR EC K S Boston, Mass. 








Sut 







POWER 
LAWN MOWER 
SERVICE CO. 


15 Tenney Court 


Somerville, Mass. 
SOM. 0504-W 


75" TRIPLEX 





POWER LAWN MOWERS AND TRIMMERS | 








Magic, you say? Nothing of the kind. Just as 
ADCO has for years converted your farm and 
garden rubbish into rich organic manure, so now 
does this Weed-Killer Kill Weeds. It is the 
scientific outgrowth of years of careful study. 
It will do more for your lawn in one hour than 
a month of back-breaking labor. And of 
course it’s guaranteed. 

ADOO Weed-Killer is new. Tell your dealer 


to order it right away. Meantime a 3-lb. sam- 





NOW—ADCO gives you a WEED-KILLER for LAWNS! 


—a powder that eradicates weeds from the lawn and at the same 
time stimulates the grass to richer, more luxuriant growth! 


“Artificial Manure and How to Make It’’— 
FREE. 


ple will be mailed, postpaid, for $1.00—but 
since it’s guaranteed anyway, you'd better 
order the 25-lb. bag for $3.75 f.0.b. Simple, 
clear directions with each package. 

ADCO CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Makers also of the famous “ADOO,” which 
transforms farm and garden rubbish into rich 
organic manure Without animals. Send for 








FIVE IRIS WINNERS 
DOIN ONEE  ¢ 
GRAND MONARCH 3.65 


BLUE VELVET 


Blooming size plants; guaranteed true to 
name; one each of the above postpaid, $3.65 


THE IRIS GARDEN 


OVERLAND PARK KANSAS 





The 100 BEST IRIS 


are named in 


An Iris Lover’s Catalog 


which rates and groups by color 
500 varieties ; lists Dwarfs, Japa- 
nese Iris, Daylilies, very select 
Delphiniums. Price list and spe- 
cial offers free on request. 


Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 
Box 204D, Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 



















NEW 
EVER GREEN 


The original standard- 
ized pyrethrum spray is 
sure death to most insects, 
both chewing, sucking kinds. 
Kills worms, caterpillars end ants. 















MIX 
WITH WATER 


Add nothing else. No 
soap ‘‘spreeder’’ re- 
quired. No complex 
Instructions to follow. 
Just measure requir. 
ed emount of New 
Ever Green, 
mix and start. 

















SPRAY 
AS DIRECTED 


Non-polsonous to 
men and pets. Will 
not injure plants or 
grass. Is deadly to 
insects, caterpillars, 
worms and ants. 
Very economical 









DONT wait for 
insects to appear. 
Buy Evergreen 
at drug, hardware, 
flower, seed, de- 
pertment stores, 
mix it and spray. 
Write for our new 
spraying chart. 




















_ Mckaughlin Gormley King Company 














TAKE A TIP 
FROM GARDEN 


EXPERTS 


cop dee 
For Clean, Healthy Flowers 


Use POMO-GREEN 
with NICOTINE 


OAIBINSHOL 


uy 


IF you’re looking forward to a beauti- 
ful garden... vigorous roses and other 
flowers...take this timely tip NOW. 
Protect the plants both from diseases 
and insects with POMO-GREEN with 
NICOTINE. It’s convenient to use,and 
can be either dusted or sprayed with your 
present equipment. Leaf-green in 
color, POMO-GREEN with NICO- 
TINE leaves no unsightly spots on 
the foliage. 


@ | 


AKONES® 





An ALL-IN-ONE 
MATERIAL 


No need to fuss with addi- 
tional materials during the 
season! POMO-GREEN 
with NICOTINE gives 
complete poenees Con- 
trols not only leaf-eating 
bugs and a « Bey but dis- 
eases as wall 1 Has highest 
rating in tests made by 
American Rose Society. 


SEE YOUR 
DEALER FIRST 


(Pomo-Green is mailable). 



















COMBINATION 


= ay ape 


We pay the 
Transportation Charges 






NIAGARA SPRAYER & 
CHEMICAL CO Inc 
Dept, R1 M iddleport, N Y 
Gentlemen 
Attached find $ 


checked below 


in payment for item 


Name 
Street 








City and State 

() 4 tb. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine, with Dust- 
ing Gun $2 (Complete Outfit) 

C) 2 i. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine 75c 

C-) & ths. Pomo-Green with Nicotine $3 

(€ Niagara One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25 


POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE 









HORTICULTURE 
WHY NOT HAVE EARLY ROSES? 


CONFESS to real irritation at the inquiry made of me 

hundreds of times each year as to when the roses at ‘Breeze 
Hill’’ will be at their best. The idea that the garden must 
show the greatest splash of roses to be any good at all is not 
reassuring as to the thoughtfulness of visitors, who must 
somehow come to know that some roses bloom all Summer, if 
they are good roses, and that there are other things than the 
hybrid teas and hybrid perpetuals to make a good garden. 

Right now it seems to me that any reasonable person can 
well plan to have an early rose show, and that of substantial 
and definitely hardy kinds which have withstood the vicious 
Winter now fading into memory. 

At “Breeze Hill’’ we expect roses, in ordinary seasons, be- 
fore the end of April. It was, however, early in May before 
Rosa ece opened its magnificent show of primrose beauty on 
a great plant. It was followed immediately by R. hugonis, and 
then by an extraordinary, yet unintroduced Van Fleet hybrid 
between R. hugonis and R. spinosissima about which I have 
been writing. 

But right into the picture came the exquisitely beautiful 
R. willmottie (not willmottiana, please) which, little known 
as it is, has exceedingly high merit for its dainty beauty. Of 
course R. spinosissima comes along in several of its fine forms. 
Right now there is in beautiful bloom R. andrew, which Miss 
Willmott, I find, places with the rugosa hybrids, and which 
does have rugosa foliage. 

If there was only one day of the bloom beauty of the 
Austrian Copper, I should count that day worth all the care 
and effort to establish a good bush of this marvelous orange- 
red single rose. Yet it stays with us at least a week and draws 
people from its shrubbery corner clear across the garden. 

Equally impressive is that interesting hybrid between the 
deep red R. moyesi and La Giralda (a rose unknown to me) 
which Pedro Dot sent me from Barcelona several years ago 
and which we ventured to call Nevada. It makes a very vigor- 
ous, somewhat spreading shrub rose, just now far more con- 
spicuous than any average mockorange, with its mass of two- 
inch single white flowers which are sometimes pink but always 
beautiful. Then Buisson d’Or is truly a bush of gold, with its 
double yellow flowers, much more pleasing and on a far less 
bothersome bush than my old friend Harison Yellow, also 
now in bloom. 

The two earliest Rugosa hybrids this year are the really 
exquisite white rose Schneezwerg, different from any other 
rose, and the amber and very floriferous Agnes. 

Among the hardy climbers which have not frozen are Le 
Reve and Star of Persia, one just a little darker than the other 
and both worth while. 

To me it seems literally absurd that more gardens do not 
have these delightful shrub roses to take the place of overdone 
deutzias, spireas and mockoranges. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 





Harrisburg, Pa. 














IRIS OF PINK TONE ||| The Aiken Nurseries 


Aphrodite, perfect form ......... $.30 

Dream, good pink variety ....... .20 

Midgard, pink and yellow; exquisite .35 PUTNEY, VERMONT 
Pink Lustre, lovely old rose ...... . 35 

Rheingauperle, large orchid-pink . .30 GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Susan Bliss, tall and late ......... 2 





Set of 6 varieties, $1.25 “Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy” 


(Add Postage) 








GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 

















Loiseleuria Procumbens 
A beautiful Alpine, 
rare in America 


Cordially 


~~ aaa NURSERIES, INc. 
DEPT. BARRE, VT. 
NEW - EEN S COLDEST NURSERY 


and many novelties. 
SHARON, MASS. 











Beatrice Floral Gardens 





you are invited to visit our gardens where 
$1.00 each Gold Medal Dahlias and Gladiolus are 
grown. We also feature annuals, perennials, 
flowering shrubs, roses, evergreens, lilies 
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Original 
Peat Moss 
Mulch 


—to prevent weeds from 
growing 

—to keep soil moist and cool 

—to prevent plants from wilt- 
ing and dying 

—to prevent soil from bak- 
ing and caking 

—to eliminate necessity for 
cultivating 

Why not let GPM do the rest 

of your garden work? 20 

bushel bale $4 delivered from 

your regular dealer or direct. 

One of the quality peats ap- 

proved under the PIO seal. 

Special booklet on “Summer 

Mulching” gladly sent on 

request. 

ATKINS & DURBROW, INc. 
165-K JOHN ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DRICONURE: Pure cow ma- 
nure absorbed by peat moss. Sup- 
plies both humus and plant food. 
No weed seeds. Will not burn. 
3% bushel bag $3 delivered. 


SORBEX: Finer grinding of the 
same high quality peat as GPM 
but more quickly available as 
humus. A better top dressing. 10 
bushel bag $3 delivered. 











Grow ‘Better ‘Roses 
Control Mildew and Black Spot 


RosEs respond amazingly to the cleans- 
ing, stimulating effects of Fungtrogen 
Spray. Mildew and Black Spot disappear. 
Foliage becomes bright and luxuriant. 
Blooms of rare new perfection appear. 

Fungtrogen is quite unlike any other 
spray known. It is invisible on foliage 
and blooms. Easy and pleasant to use. 
Simply mix with water and spray. Half 
pint makes 15 quarts of spray. Leading 
horticulturists enthusiastically endorse it. 
Only by spraying can you reach the 
underside of leaves where insects and 
diseases lurk. 

Prepaid: half pint $1; pint $1.50. 
At your dealer’s or send check. 

Complete Rose Treatment includes 
Companion Sprays: APHISTROGEN, kills 
aphis (plant lice); INsrcTROGEN, kills 
leaf-eating insects. 


Write for free bulletin, 

“Black Spot Control.” 
ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
$641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EVERY FLOWER LOVER 
SHOULD WRITE FOR 


pa] ae lt qh Ow 


ORIENTAL POPPIES’ 


.. + prepared by the world’s larg- 
est grower of Oriental Poppies. 


Oriental Poppies, romantic blooms of song and 
poem, are explained and pictured in detail in 





this new FREE pamphlet. It contains full in- 
structions on sequence of bloom, how to pre- 
pare soil for a poppy bed, how to plant and 
how to arrange them with other plants, and 

r how to care for these gorgeously 
Write for 


omenen flowers. py! and 
prices on more than different 
your COpy sSiebenthaler-grown varieties. 

THE SIEBENTHALER CO. 
Rtehenthat A 


Dayton, Ohio 














everyone who enjoys seeing each month 
a beautitully printed and zesttully written magazine 
devoted entirely to flowers and gardens. 20c « copy. Pub- 
lished since 1914. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
7 mo. for $1.00- a 40c saving. Order Today. 





“North American 
Wild Flowers” 
By Mary Vaux Walcott 


A unique work, in five portfolio 
volumes, for wild-flower lovers. 
Comprises 400 exquisite paintings, 
95% x13 inches in size, covering 
most of the well-known wild flow- 
ers, as well as many rarer ones, 
exactly and artistically repro- 
duced in color, with a page of 
accurate, popular description for 
each flower. Printed in fadeless 
colors on all-rag paper. 


Library edition 
De Luxe edition ..... $500 


Address: 


SMITHSONI 
INSTITUTI 


Washington, 











DIU wy ol oma, 


} Guaranteed Bulbs 
(Regular Value 25¢) j ¢ 





A lovely mixture of the finest colors—yellow, 
blue, purple, white and strined. Guaranteed 
to bloom. This is a special offer to introduce 


you to Burpee’s Bulbs, the best that grow. 
12 Crocus for only 10c; 125 for $1.00. Postpaid. 
Burpee's Bulb Book FREE. Tells all about 
best Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, and other 
bulbs, for Fall planting. It's free. Write today. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 484 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 








HORTICULTURE 
A PERSISTENT AND DANGEROUS WEED 


URING the last three-quarters of a century or so the weed 
known botanically as Galinsoga parviflora has been 
spreading through American gardens and now has become a 
serious pest. It comes from tropical South America, but in spite 
of this fact it thrives in northern climates. The plants are tender 
to frost but the seeds, which are produced in great abundance, 
are hardy. In the garden it grows to the height of only a few 
inches and it looks very much like ageratum except that the 
flowers are small, daisy-like and yellow in color. The weed is 
common in Europe, where it was first grown in botanical 
gardens, from which it quickly escaped. 

Several generations of the weed may mature in one season. 
It spreads the most in August, when the plants make little 
growth and become a mass of flowers and seeds. Even a frost- 
killed plant will ripen its seed. 

A warm, light, slightly acid soil seems to favor the weed. 
Heavy soils are usually free from it. An application of lime to 
neutralize the soil is essential. As a checking and killing agent 
I have used successfully sulphate of ammonia and lime during 
the growing season in addition to constant hoeing and weeding. 

During May and June the small seedlings can be killed with 
sulphate of ammonia sprinkled on the leaves early in the 
morning while the dew is still on, at the rate of one pound to 
a strip four feet by 25 feet. Under trees and shrubs the material 
can be spread on over the ground, but when the weeds occur 
among vegetables care should be taken that the salt does not 
touch the leaves of the crops, otherwise it must be washed off 
with a watering can. Before and after applying sulphate of 
ammonia, I dust the leaves early in the morning with slacked 
lime. These fertilizers will wash into the ground after burning 
the weed and thus speed the growing of the plants, so that 
they will get‘'ahead of the weeds. Lime may be used in varying 
amounts on the ground, depending upon the degree of acidity. 
Applications of lime should be repeated just so long as there is 
a sprouting of the leaves. 

I have found that during August and September, when the 
last generation of weeds gets ready for seed production, fine 
sulphate of potash will burn the leaves and yet will help to 
ripen the cultivated plants better whereas sulphate of ammonia 
will keep the vegetables soft and retard ripening. 

While in Germany last Winter I heard many reports in 
regard to the spreading of this weed in recent years. Although 
it keeps over-running the sandy fields and gardens it does not 
thrive in the loamy, heavy soils of southern Germany. If the 
weed is not checked, the garden must be planted to grass for 
mowing and constant plowing down over a period of a few 
years. 

—Heinrich Rohrbach. 
Andover, Mass. 


DESTRUCTION OF ANTS IN THE LAWN 


DB pemneye hot weather ants in the lawn become more pestif- 
erous than ever. There are ant poisons on the market 
which attract ants that like sweet materials, but many of the 
lawn ants do not fall into this classification. Probably nothing 
is more efficient in killing them in the lawn, or even in the 
garden if they are not close to the stems of plants, than carbon 
disulphide. A handy way to apply the liquid is to make holes 
in the ground over the nest with the point of an old umbrella. 
Put a teaspoonful of carbon disulphide in each hole and plug 
it with moist earth. This should be done in the evening. 








Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusual grafted trees and shrubs 


PEONTIES 


Price, per each 


about 12 inches high at amazingly low Elisa $1.00 ay Ae ae $1.50 
rices, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, | Feyajo (Jap.) . 1.50 Harding 
apan Maples, Franklinia, etc. Balled and | Grace Loomis 2.00 ars. C. S. Minot 1.50 


Price, per each 


1,00 


burlapped for Summer shipping. Write for 
list. 


| KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
| 50 Church Street, New York City 





Kelway'’s Glorious 2.00 
La Fee . 1.00 





| 


President Wilson 2.00 | 


Secretary Fewkes 1.00 


‘The 10 for $10.00 Cash 


H. F. CHASE 
'124 SUMMER ST., ANDOVER, MASS. 
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HEDGES 


Did you lose your privet 
hedge last winter? 

It will happen again. 
Why not use our Hemlocks, Ar- 
borvitae or Japanese Yew that 
were strictly immune from the 
cold, and very exposed, and have 
a beautiful green hedge all the 
year? 

Four to six feet plants of Hemlock 
and Arborvitae at big savings. 
Big pines for windbreaks 
(specimens) at $2.50 each 
Also rare and hardy evergreens 


JAMES W. EUSTIS 
Wachuchunk Nursery 
COHASSET MASS. 











Extra Early Flowering 


Hardy 


Chrysanthemums 
Amelia, Early Bronze, Arcadia, 
Aladdin, Jean Treadway, Grena- 
dier. 

MANY OTHERS 
$3.00 per dozen, postpaid 
Delphinium 
Our own strain of Hybrids 
finest types 
Strong seedling plants from 2%” 
pots—will flower this Fall. 
$2.00 per dozen 


Send for Color Illustrated Folder 
JAMES WHEELER & SON 


NATICK, MASS. 
On the Boston-Worcester Turnpike 











CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 








The Handy Hose Holder 














320 Tappan Street 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar 
anteed. 


Save time and effort 
Order today 


Price $1.85 


B. C. HAMILTON 
Brookline, Mass. 








Typical Oregon Iris Root 


Oregon roots are twice as large as 
others; they bloom twice as well 
when transplanted to other states. 
I offer the finest varieties at the 
lowest price; compare prices and 
plants — you will be convinced! 
Extra-size roots are sent prepaid 
to every state. One-half our large 
mail-order business comes from 
regular repeat customers living 
in New England, for iris roots 
may be shipped as satisfactorily 
3,000 miles as 30. All the new and 
unusual colored varieties are of- 
fered in our 1934 list of 500 kinds. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
HOWARD EVARTS WEED 


Beaverton Oregon 


jG Meds $< 
tral) yneey 


Safeguards 
. 
Human Life 
Use SLUG SHOT freely on flowers, vegetables, 
and fruit trees. Absolutely no danger of poisoning 


persons or livestock. Comes in both dry and liquid 
forms, for dusting and parse. 


GRAPE and R ROSE DUST 


A boon to Rose Lovers, protects plants against 
Black Spot, Powdery Mildew and other fungous 
diseases. Green in color, blends with foliage. 
On Sale Everywhere 
“Garden Enemies,” trouble chart, FREE 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEM. CO. 
hess ST., BEACON, NEW YORK q 


There can be no successful plant-growth 
without humus. It is the medium by which 
soil is made physically fit. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


is humus of the highest order. Composed of 
hardwood leaves in an ideal state of decom- 
position, it has a richness and mellowness 
peculiarly its own. Send for circular. 


$2.25 per 100-lb. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CoO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 


@ TWO-IN-ONE & 


Peat - Poultry Manure 
Moisture-retaining, humus-forming 
Peat Moss blended with the finest 
natural fertilizer, poultry manure. 


Cc. E. BUELL, INc. 
SIX BEACON STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 


Also importers of horticultural 
Peat Moss from HoLLaNnp 























HORTICULTURE 


| NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Alexander, J. Herbert. (Dahliatown, Middleboro, Mass.) ‘‘Bulbs, seeds, plants.’ 

Berkeley Nurseries. (Aldie, Loudon County, Va.) ‘‘Special daffodil list.”’ 

Cant, B. R., & Sons. (Old Rose Gardens, Colchester, England.) ‘‘Roses.’’ 

Cape Cod Nurseries. (H. V. Lawrence, Falmouth, Mass.) (Rock garden plants, 
perennials, dwarf evergreens, roses. . . .) 

Danker. (40-42 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. ) (Ornamental plants.) 

De Jager, P., & Sons. (Heiloo, Holland.) ‘‘Dutch bulbs for fall planting.”’ 

Elliott Nursery Co. (Evans City, Pa.) ‘‘Bulb offers.” 

Fairmount Iris Gardens. (Mrs. Thomas Nesmith, Lowell, Mass.) 
poppies, delphiniums, hemerocallis.’’ 

Fisher Flower Farm. (Vergennes, Vt.) ‘‘Hardy plants, rock plants and bulbs.”’ 

Foley Greenhouse Mfg. Co. (Forest Park, Ill.) (Greenhouses, conservatories. . . .) 

Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. (Shelburne, Vt.) (Bedding dahlias, shrubs, evergreens 
for hedges . . . early spring-flowering plants, fall-flowering bulbs.) 

Hill Iris & Peony Farm. (La Fontaine, Kans.) ‘“‘Iris.’’ 

Hufeld, Fritz. (Darmstadt, Germany. American Agent, Kitchawan Nursery, 
Kitchawan, N.Y.) (Seeds of perennials, greenhouse and stove piants. ) 

Iris Garden. (Miss Dorothy Stoner, Overland Park, Kans.) (lIris.) 

Jackman, Geo., % Son. (Woking Nurseries, Surrey, England.) 
plants.”’ 

Longfield Iris Farm. (Mary % Jane Williamson, Bluffton, Ind.) 

Longview. (Crichton, Ala.) ‘‘Camellias.’’ 

Maple Road Garden. (Jacob Sass, R.F.D. 7, Omaha, Neb.) ‘‘Sass iris list.”’ 

Marshall, R. (2253 N. LaSalle Gardens, Detroit, Mich.) ‘“‘Iris.’’ 

Mette, Heinr. (Quedlinburg, Germany.) ‘‘Special offer of unrivalled flower seeds.” 

Muller-Sealey Co., Inc. (145 West 45th St., N.Y.C.) ‘‘Bulbs, forcing plants, 
seeds.”’ 

National Iris Gardens. (Beaverton, Or.) ‘‘Irises.’’ 

Nye, Mrs. Clarice. (Prospect, Or.) ‘‘Oregon wild flowers.”’ 

Port-Rose Garden. (404 W. Stephenson St., Freeport, Ill.) (Hemerocallis, oriental 
poppies, etc.) 

Quality Gardens. (Mrs. Douglas Pattison, 871 W. Stephenson St., 
“‘Newest, rarest and finest iris.”’ 

Rozain-Boucharlat. (88. Rue Pierre-Brunier, Cuire-lés-Lyon, France.) 
themums, dahlias, etc.) 

Sakata, T., & Co. (Nishihiranuma, 


Japanese. ) 
Schling, Max. (618 Madison Ave., N.Y.C.) ‘‘Spring-flowering bulbs.”’ 
Scott, David J. (Corfu, N.Y.) ‘Tulips, daffodils, and miscellaneous bulbs.”’ 
Sherrard, Drew. (Rock Spur, Oswego, Or.) ‘Wild flower seeds.” 
Simpson Iris Gardens. (112 Glebe Rd., Cherrydale, Va.) ‘‘Irises.’’ 
Southern California Iris Gardens. (C.S. Milliken, Pasadena, Cal.) ‘‘Iris.’* 
Starke & Co. Ass’d with Charles Ayres. ‘(Mowbray and Roseband, Cape Town, 
S. Afr.) ‘My garden and what to grow.’ 
Steele’s Pansy Gardens. (Powell Blvd. at S.E. 42nd Ave., 
sweet peas, petunias. ) 


“Irises, peonies, 


“Catalogue of 


“len, 


Freeport, Ill.) 
(Chrysan- 


Yokohama, Japan.) (General catalog, in 


Portland, Or.) (Pansies, 


CARE OF WINTER INJURED BOXWOOD 


_— boxwood has been badly burned or killed back 
during the past Winter. The question constantly arises 
as to what is the best method of taking care of such plants. 
It is my opinion that any treatment for these plants should 
be delayed until buds definitely start to break either as leaves 
or farther down the stalk from the bark. In this way one can 
tell fairly definitely how far down the plants have been 
injured. 

As soon as the buds break the plant should be pruned back 
to that portion; some thought should be paid to the future 
attractiveness of the plant when pruning. Do not leave stalks 
which will in the future mar its appearance as they develop. 

A mulch would also be very beneficial around the base of 
these plants. This should contain some humus material or 
decayed leaf mold in order to hold the supply of water 
through the growing season and furnish some food. 

Be very careful about applying overdoses of fertilizer, espe- 
cially strong fertilizers, which do more injury than good to 
plants thus weakened. 

—A. M. Davis. 
Amherst, Mass. 


A NATIVE DRABA FOR ROCK GARDENS 


® gp sees many drabas from foreign countries listed in 
catalogues but the best one I have ever grown is a native 
from the mountains of North Carolina. Our Draba ramosis- 
sima forms loose mats of grey-green foliage close to the 
ground which is densely pubescent with stellate hairs and 
dentate with spreading teeth. Racemes of white flowers, simi- 
lar to arabis, appear in the Spring and remain in beauty about 
eight weeks. They are found on rocky slopes in deciduous 
woods. They transplant easily and grow in any well-drained 
soil. Like many other natives they respond to cultivation. 
They propagate easily from seed and bloom the second year. 
This is a splendid addition for any rock garden. 
—Mrs. G. Latta Clement. 

Asheville, N. C. 


- 
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None Better None More Bulk 
Single Bales, $2.50 bale 
10 bales,$1.75 bale 50 bales, $1.60 bale 
25 bales, 1.65bale 100bales, 1.55bale 
Pulv. Sheep Manure $2.50 100 lbs. 
Pulv. Cow ure 2.50 100 lbs. 
Pulv. Bone Meal 2.50 100 lbs. 
| > hd 75 a Big ey Full—Shute’s Special 
Mixture Pulv. Cow Manure and Pulv. 
Peat Moss. The Correct Fertilizer that 
will make Grass and Flowers grow. 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


‘616 W. Upsal Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











DWARF IRIS 


Atroviolacea, 5”, red-purple, very early. 

Azurea, 4”, sky-blue; earliest to bloom. 

Cyanea, 6”, dark blue-purple. 

Glee, 1’, pale yellow. 

Graminea, 8”, rich red-purple. 

Orange Queen, 8”, yellow. 

1 of each var., $1 — 5 of one var., 75c 
(Add Postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 











CLASSIFIED 





FOR SALE—$400.00—U-Bar Greenhouse: 
18x 25 feet, cost new $2500.00. Address 
W. G. C., 27 Winsor Ave., Watertown, 
Mass. 





GERBERA: We offer strong 3 to 6 year old 
divisions at 25c to $1.00 depending upon 
size clumps desired. L. Sherman Adams Co., 
Benvenue St., Wellesley, Mass. 





JAPANESE IRIS: 4 large roots of choice 
colors, labeled, $1.00 or 6 roots, not labeled, 
$1.00 ‘postpaid. John W. Layton, 76 Laurel 
Street, Fairhaven, Mass. 





CORLISS BROS. INC. NURSERIES, 
Gloucester, Mass. We specialize in choice 
Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants. A visit 
to our Nurser’es will be well worth while. 
Price list on request. Open Sundays all day. 





200 DELPHINIUMS, year old hybrid blues 
now in bloom. Seen and for sale at the gar- 
den of N. M. Estabrook, Boon Road, Stow, 
Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 








Caretaker-gardener: Refined New England 
couple, age 42, Protestants, desire position 
on private estate. Man, caretaker- gardener ; 
wife willing to assist. Life experience in 
gardening and entire upkeep of estate, gen- 
eral farming, etc. One position ten years as 
working superintendent. No children, both 
drive, best references. Call Weymouth 
1582-R after 4 P.M. Miss Willianis. 





Estate superintendent, German college- 
trained in horticulture, forestry and land- 
scape architecture. 35 years’ foreign and 
domestic experience, gained in a famous 
Royal botanical garden and other good 
establishments. Proved ability, thorough 
knowledge in all branches of gardening and 
estate management. Married. no chidren. 
Address H. P. S., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener and chauffeur on private estate in 
Massachusetts. Excellent reference. Mar 
ried, 1 boy 18. Address A. G., Care of 
“Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Apprentice to expert florist by ambitious 
young woman of good character. Address 
P. J., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Orchid grower desires position on a private 
estate. Has long years of experience. Oapa- 
ble of taking entire charge of estate. Relia- 
ble references. G. L., Care of ‘“Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent or gardener, experienced in 
all branches of work on private estates. 
English born, married, no family. American 
citizen. References. O. T. J., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Chauffeur: Mechanic, care grounds, garden- 
ing, general work, small estate. Strictly 
temperate, single, middle age, Protestant. 
References. Near Boston, North or South 
Shore, by hour or permanent. 8S. E. W., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





